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Promoting Industrial Peace 


Reporting on the 37 months’ work of the Regional 
Board of the National Labor Relations Board which 
serves the industrial centers in New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick, Director, on 
December 6 pointed out that the Board is now receiving 
cooperation from employers to an extent which the Board 
had “never dared to hope for 37 months ago.” 

She said that many employers who a year ago were 
fighting the law have now accepted the principle of col- 
lective bargaining, have renewed their agreements with 
their employes, and declare they are “getting along swell” 
under this régime. A number of companies have estab- 
lished classes for their foremen and supervisors to educate 
them in dealing with labor and to acquaint them with their 
responsibilities under union agreements. “When manage- 
ment,” she said, “recognizes its own responsibilities in this 
way and seeks to train its own personnel to meet labor 
organization on a basis of intelligent understanding and 
mutual goodwill, we of the Labor Board can honestly feel 
that the fundamental purpose of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act in bringing about industrial peace is being 
achieved.” 

The Regional Board handled 14,065 cases, or 18 per 
cent of all cases filed in the United States. In 7,450 cases, 
or 53 per cent of the total, settlements by agreement were 
made, covering 1,450,736 workers. In 751 cases involv- 
ing 240,277 workers the employers complied with the de- 
cisions of the Board or the intermediate reports of trial 
examiners. Only one in 20 reaches the point of a formal 
hearing by the Board, Mrs. Herrick said. 

The Regional Board handled 1,886 strikes during the 
37 months, comprising over 12 per cent of the total and 
involving 320,201 workers. Of these strikes 79 per cent 
were settled amicably. Also, 647 threatened strikes were 
averted by the Board’s intervention. Reinstatement of 
16,520 workers was obtained following strikes and lock- 
outs and of 2,387 workers in instances of discrimination. 
The Board held 360 elections to determine the employes’ 
choice of representatives. 


For Broadening the Social Security Act 


The recommendations of the Advisory Council on 
Social Security submitted on December 18, 1938, aimed 
at broadening the provisions of the Social Security Act, 
came just in time to engage the attention of the new 
Congress, which now has available the mature judgment 
of an agency representing employers, employes and the 
public. The Advisory Council had at its command out- 
side experts as well as those among its members and the 


interests of all parties concerned were given careful con- 
sideration. 

The Social Security Act became law on August 14, 
1935. Old-age benefits are to be payable to qualified per- 
sons 65 years of age and over, commencing January 1, 
1942. The old-age reserve account in November, 1938, 
amounted to nearly $1,132,700,000. The old-age assis- 
tance plan, to which both the federal and state govern- 
ments contribute, is in operation in 48 states, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. Under this plan over 
$800,000,000 has been distributed to needy persons since 
February 11, 1936, when federal funds first became avail- 
able. In September 1,738,000 persons were receiving old- 
age assistance. At the end of 1934, just prior to consid- 
eration of the Social Security Act in Congress, the number 
of persons assisted under 27 state plans was 206,000. 

In September, 1938, the average grant for old-age 
assistance was $19.21 per month, but it varied from $6.37 
in Mississippi to $32.39 in California. About 35 per cent 
of the claimants received less than $15 per month, 50 per 
cent from $15 to $30, and nearly 15 per cent $30 and over. 
In 1937-38 over 40 per cent had husband or wife receiv- 
ing a separate grant. Thus the average grant to an aged 
couple may be substantially higher than the general aver- 
age. In September, 21.6 per cent of all persons 65 years 
and over received old-age assistance, the proportion vary- 
ing from 54.5 per cent in Oklahoma to 7.2 per cent in 
New Hampshire. 

Some of the recommendations of the Council are de- 
signed to reduce the need for old-age assistance. It sug- 
gests that the average old-age benefit payable during early 
years should be increased to afford the recipients at least 
a minimum subsistence income. However, it disapproves 
proposals that would increase the eventual annual dis- 
bursements above those provided under the law. It would 
accomplish the increase of benefits during the early years 
partly through a supplementary allowance to the wife of 
an annuitant equivalent to 50 per cent of the husband’s 
benefit. But if the wife after she attains the age of 65 is 
entitled to a higher benefit than the wife’s allowance, the 
benefit payable to her in her own right would be substi- 
tuted. The cost of wives’ allowances would be financed 
in part through some reduction in the eventual rates of 
benefits payable to individuals as single annuitants. A 
wife would have to be 65 years of age to get the allow- 
ance and she must have married before her husband was 
60 years of age, a provision serving as a protection against 
the abuse of the plan through contracting a marriage solely 
for the purpose of acquiring enhanced benefits. 

The widow of an annuitant after she is 65 years of age, 
the Council believes, should receive an annuity “bearing 
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a reasonable relationship” to her husband’s annuity pro- 
vided she married him before he was 60 years of age, and 
it suggests as the measure approximately three-fourths of 
the husband’s annuity “which would be equal to one half 
of their combined annuity.” The cost of the widow’s 
annuity could be met, the Council believes, by revision of 
the present provisions for death benefits and by reduction 
in the eventual benefits payable to single annuitants. It 
recommends limiting the death benefit to “three months’ 
average wages but not in excess of $200.” If the eventual 
benefits of single annuitants are lowered the “single in- 
dividual will not be deprived of adequate basic protection” 
because he will not receive less “than the value of his 
direct contributions with interest. Meanwhile through 
life, the single person will have received directly or poten- 
tially the advantages of the protection of the family unit.” 

The Council insists that a dependent child of an insured 
person who dies before he is 65 years of age should receive 
an orphan’s benefit and his widow should receive a widow’s 
benefit. This would be “survivor’s insurance” which the 
Council believes “is of as much importance to the com- 
munity as an old-age insurance program.” In September 
626,000 children in 254,000 families were receiving 
$8,000,000 under state plans. The average aid per fam- 
ily was $31.72, or approximately $13 per dependent child. 
The Council insists that “there is great need for further 
protection of dependent children” because the present aid 
is “insufficient to maintain normal family life or to permit 
the children to develop into healthy citizens” and “many 
deserving cases are not able to obtain any aid.” Sur- 
vivor’s insurance, under which compensation would be 
received as a matter of right, the Council believes, is 
preferable to relief. Furthermore, it recommends that 
“such benefits be computed on a basis of average wages 
rather than of accumulated earnings as now provided in 
the case of old-age benefits.” 

As for the permanently and totally disabled, the Coun- 
cil points out that “no other group in our population is 
more completely dependent or in a more desperate eco- 
nomic situation.” They are “the only category of per- 
manent social casualties who receive no insurance or 
assistance under the Social Security Act.” The Council 
unanimously agrees that they should be provided for. 
While some of the Council were for the immediate inaugu- 
ration of such benefits others believe that an account of 
the additional costs and administrative difficulties the 
problem should receive further study. 

The Council recommends that payment of old-age bene- 
fits should begin on January 1, 1940, instead of January 1, 
1942, because it believes that the change is financially and 
administratively feasible and that it would be “of marked 
social advantage in enhancing public understanding of the 
method of contributory social insurance.” 

The following changes on coverage were recommended : 
(1) An insured person should be allowed a larger monthly 
benefit because of employment after the age 65. (2) Cer- 
tain types of payments made by an employer on behalf of 
an employe under plans to provide retirement or dis- 
ability benefits should be excluded from the definition of 
wages. (3) The act should cover seamen; employes of 
banks which are members of the Federal Reserve System 
and of certain other federal and state instrumentalities ; 
employes of private, non-profit religious, charitable and 
educational institutions; farm employes; and domestic 
employes. Other groups, such as the self-employed, 
should be covered as soon as it is feasible. 

To finance the amended program the Council insists 
that the contributory system must be supplemented by 


appropriations from the federal government out of rev- 
enues derived from other sources than payroll taxes. It 
believes that a contingency fund should be maintained 
large enough to protect against the variations of the busi- 
ness cycle and other fluctuations such as the average age 
of retirement. If the reserve policy under the present Act 
is to be abandoned government contributions should be 
definitely established in the law. The taxes collected under 
the law should, through a permanent appropriation, be 
credited to the old-age fund, and the treasury reports 
should annually estimate the load of future benefits and 
the probable receipts of the associated tax program. The 
old-age fund should be made a trust fund with designated 
trustees to act on behalf of the beneficiaries. Payments 
from the fund should be limited to benefits and the costs 
of administration. The fund should continue to be in- 
vested in federal government securities. Changes in the 
payroll taxes should be deferred until after the payroll 
rates of one and one-half per cent on both employer and 
employe are in effect in 1940-42 and until the probable 
increase in outlay resulting from adoption of the Council’s 
recommendations can be determined. 

The problem of timing government contributions is so 
important that it requires thorough study as information 
becomes available and the Council thinks a report on it 
should be made not later than January 1, 1942. Some 
members of the Council believe that it will be better policy 
to allow the sum realized from the increase of the tax rates 
from two to three per cent to remain in the hands of the 
employes and employers than to use it to increase the 
contingency fund. Such a policy would be more in line 
with a pay-as-you-go program as contrasted with the 
emphasis in the present law on the accumulation of a 
large reserve without any government contributions. 


The Bible and the Schools 

The Columbia University Quarterly (New York) for 
December, 1938, contains the address delivered by the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, London, at the Columbia Convocation 
on October 18, commemorating the Four Hundredth 
Anniversary of the English Bible. In the course of his 
address Dean Matthews said: 

“What kind of education is this in which the Bible 
plays no part? What kind of culture is it which does not 
even awaken a desire to read this great source book of 
European culture? One cannot contemplate a falling 
away from the reverence and knowledge of the Bible 
without seeing a great danger of national incoherence. In 
this modern time there is a great risk that the masses of 
the population may become, as it were, uprooted, without 
secure foundation for their lives, that they may degenerate 
into a swaying crowd with no common values and no con- 
tinuing tradition. The nations flourish or decay ultimately 
from within. They flourish or decay from the soul. The 
soul of England has been nourished on the Bible, and 
one can only pray that it will continue so to be. 

. It is surely the duty of everyone who owes his 
own 1 spiritual life to the Bible to do his utmost to insist 
that it shall take its proper place in the education of the 
people. I discern, I think, in England a new spirit in 
this respect. It is a remarkable achievement, I believe, 
that in every county in England there has been brought 
out an agreed syllabus of Bible teaching for all the schools 
in that area, a syllabus agreed upon by all the representa- 
tives of Christian churches in that area, so that there are 
now very few schools where the Bible is not regularly 
read and taught. Moreover, I have good reason to know 
that there is an increasing recognition that the Bible 
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should be taught by people who themselves believe in it 
and who have taken the trouble to make themselves com- 
petent to teach it. Your conditions, I know, in this coun- 
try are quite different from ours, and it would be imper- 
tinent on my part to attempt to lay down lines of policy 
for you. I cannot help believing, however, that the prin- 
ciple is the same, that it is our duty constantly to urge 
that no education, from the most elementary to the most 
advanced, can be adequate which leaves students in 
ignorance of this fountainhead of all that is best in our 
common heritage.” 


Discrimination Against Jews in Employment 

To what extent are Jews, as Jews, refused employment 
today? The American Jewish Congress (221 West 57th 
St. New York, N. Y.) has issued a report entitled 
“Towards Fair Play for Jewish Workers” by J. X. Cohen, 
chairman of the Congress’ Commission on Economic Prob- 
lems, which gives many data on this question concerning 
New York City. Discrimination, Mr. Cohen finds, has 
increased very greatly since 1928, and, particularly, since 
the Nazi government came into power in Germany. There 
is today “a marked tendency to make Jews marginal 
workers, that is, the very last hired, and the very first 
fired when entering a period of economic decline.” Em- 
ployment agencies are frequently biased, refusing to refer 
Jewish applicants for positions even where employers are 
not prejudiced. Advertisements for “Christian” employes 
spread anti-Semitism, so that one of the needed tasks in 
the field is “the moulding of a uniform policy among news- 
papers respecting unfair ads.” While there is no dis- 
crimination against Jewish teachers in the New York City 
public school system it exists to a serious extent in private 
schools, sometimes even among those serving mainly a 
Jewish clientele. Relatively little discrimination exists in 
department stores in New York but the situation is very 
different in the food and beverage industry, where a 
“large proportion” are “apparently unfair in their employ- 
ment policy.” The larger steam laundries follow a dis- 
criminatory policy but the “wet wash” laundries do not. 
Opportunities in the lithographic industry are very limited 
because of apprenticeship regulations. The New York 
Telephone Company does not “employ an equitable num- 
ber of Jewish persons,” though it denies any discrimina- 
tion. 

The Commission on Economic Policies investigates 
complaints of discrimination which are reported to it. It 
finds, in some cases, that these are due to malicious gossip. 
In cases of valid complaint the investigation sometimes 
goes far toward changing company policy. 


The Judge Said— 

An illustration of the fact that the line is very shadowy 
between legislative, executive and judicial functions of 
the American form of government comes from a circuit 
court in Michigan, presided over by Judge Kelly S. 
Searl. Judge Searl had before him the case of Mac Myers, 
a 13-year-old newsboy whose contract with the Lansing 
State Journal had been cancelled because that paper sup- 
posed that in so doing it was complying with the child 
labor provisions of the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Although the judge decided, in line with the ruling 
of the Children’s Bureau in Washington, that the case was 
not covered by that law, he took occasion to deliver from 
the bench his opinion with reference to the Act. He said 
in part as follows: 

“In view of the trend of recent decisions in the federal 
courts, it is possible that this statute may be, in part at 
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least, held constitutional. It was probably enacted in 
response to the efforts of certain reformers but, if the 
utterly fallacious and unsound theories of these well-mean- 
ing reformers, many of whom have never brought up a 
child to maturity, which find expression in this act and 
also in the so-called Child Labor Amendment, are adopted, 
except as applied to child labor detrimental to the health 
or dangerous to the life and limb of children, it will result 
in the filling, by the coming generations, of the reforma- 
tory institutions and prisons beyond their capacity. The 
failure of parents to teach and compel children to perform 
reasonable and proper labor while yet young is the prime 
cause of the wave of crime in this country, and such 
failure should not be encouraged by any law. 

“Whatever measure of success the writer of this opinion 
has achieved is due, in part at least, to the fact that he 
was compelled in early life to work, one of his duties being 
the operation of a paper route similar to the one involved 
here. These remarks are beside the question for deter- 
mination here and relate only to the advisability of the 
law, which is a legislative and not a judicial question. . . . 

“In holding that Myers is an independent contractor, 
I am aware of the fact that my opinion runs counter to 
the decisions of the National Labor Relations Board in 
cases like that of The Seattle Post-Intelligencer and other 
similar cases before that board. But I find myself in good 
company in voicing criticisms of the rulings, in general, 
of that Board.” 

The question of the propriety of such expressions of 
judicial opinion is not raised here. The case is cited 
merely as an illustration of the “independence of the 
judiciary.” 


Historical Perspective 


In an address before a combined meeting of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America and the American Philological 
Association on December 28, 1938, Professor William A. 
Oldfather of the University of Illinois, president of the 
latter association, presented historical data on ancient 
civilizations which he asserted should serve as a warning 
to contemporary civilization. He said that forces which 
destroyed ancient civilizations are at work now. 

He declared that “a gross maldistribution of wealth 
and, consequently, of political and social power was the 
factor chiefly responsible for the destruction of Greek and 
Roman civilization.” The effect, he said, would be the 
same in any civilization. 

In the ancient civilizations “the ruling classes had 
sought to freeze the social order in which they had en- 
joyed certain privileges, with the result that society was 
prevented from utilizing the benefits of the intelligence 
and natural variations which appear with each new in- 
dividual born into the world. 

“This situation proved equally damaging to both the 
privileged and underprivileged. The privileged sat tight, 
interfering with further organic development, while the 
underprivileged were deprived of opportunity of effecting 
any change at all.” 

He pointed to “blue-blooded Plato” as one of the first 
advocates of “totalitarianism” based on the despotic rule 
of “a small group of self-selected warrior saints”; to 
Phaleas, an advocate of rigorous communism; to Demos- 
thenes who preached “pinch-back imperialistic nationalism, 
a primitive variety of fascism,” and to other “theoretical 
tacticians” who sought to prevent the rise of proletarian 
movements by the use of force to protect propertied 
classes. In Rome Cicero thought it possible to maintain 
a strong political state “and even a high level of civiliza- 
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tion with a film of cultured beings no thicker than a spot 
of iridescent grease upon placid waters over gigantic 
depths of impoverished and degraded human beings.” 
Attempts to escape fundamental social and economic 
problems by indulging in war and conquest failed to 
help matters. 

Dr. Oldfather hopes we shall realize that a healthy 
social organism requires ample opportunity for the eco- 
nomic and spiritual welfare of the individual. If we can 
establish social relations which permit this and when “we 
are treating all our fellow-men decently at last, and living 
in peace with them, in consequence, then doubtless we, 
too, shall all come to concern ourselves mostly with those 
values which are central to Horace: the proper cultiva- 
tion of our faculties, the serenity of our living, and the 
sincere and simple joys of our personal relations.” 

If we are to attain this aim we must understand the 
causes which undermine society and lead to its dissolution, 
which the ancient world failed to do. Rather it shirked 
responsibilities and sought refuge in “silent evasions.” 

He concludes that “as civilization was then organized, 
an imperialistic system of forcible and legalized exploita- 
tion, it was not worth preserving.” 


British Foreign Policy After Munich 


The Round Table (London) for December, 1938, dis- 
cusses in an article entitled, “The Crisis and the Future,” 
the policy which Great Britain should follow in view of 
the fact that Germany is now “incomparably the strongest 
military power on the Continent.” Whatever the mistakes 
of Czechoslovakia, in the end she was sacrificed “because 
Herr Hitler had weighed in the balance the armed strength 
of the democracies and their willingness to stand punish- 
ment against that of Germany, and had found the democ- 
racies wanting.” From this experience the conclusion is 
reached that Great Britain should learn two lessons: that 
the failure to rearm adequately and to “give to the world 
any sign that as a nation we recognize the obligation of 
personal service even in defense of our homes” is the 
cause of “the progressive deterioration of our diplomatic 
influence in the world and the humiliations that have been 
put upon us”; and that an unstable foreign policy with “a 
succession of compromises” is “the most dangerous of all 
policies.” The British nation today “is asking for a lead 
without knowing from where a lead is to come.” One of 
the causes of the “general malaise” is the fact that “for 
some years past, in defiance of a long and invaluable tra- 
dition, foreign policy has been almost the only subject of 
political controversy.” But the emphasis today should be 
one on which the nation could unite: “to place beyond 
fear of attack, to strengthen, to renew and to revivify the 
achievement of the British people in the world.” 

But this is not easy. In rearmament it calls for “the 
transfer of responsibility for what are problems of engi- 
neering production from soldiers and civil servants to 
those who understand them” and “the obligation of all 
citizens to personal service in some capacity and an 
organization capable of creating confidence that such 
service will be promptly and wisely used.” It means 
likewise “the regeneration of industry from within, with 
the cooperation of capital and labor and such indirect 
encouragement as governments can give.” “The only 
sure road to peace is to compel the respect of the rulers of 
Germany by proving that we are a strong, determined and 
regenerate nation.” 


Encouraging Building by Taxation 


The Graded Tax Committee (11 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y.) has published a booklet, Buildings or Va- 
cant Lots?, which states that one of the chief hindrances 
to the development of housing is the present method of 
taxing buildings and land. By taxing buildings at a rate 
equal to or higher than that on land we discourage build- 
ing, the committee says. This is, of course, the doctrine 
popularized by Henry George, but it is little publicized 
today. According to this philosophy, buildings should not 
be taxed ; rather, real estate taxes should be levied solely 
on land. The committee argues that the transition can 
be effected in five or ten years by taxing buildings less 
and less and land more and more until buildings are en- 
tirely exempt and real estate taxes are levied only on land 
values. 

The following benefits are envisaged: The speculator 
who holds land out of use would face a mounting tax bill, 
compelling him to build or sell to somebody who will 
build. Freeing buildings from taxation will encourage 
construction of more and better buildings. Building 
activity makes demands on many other industries for 
materials and supplies, employs labor and promotes pros- 
perity. Greater prosperity enables people to pay rents 
for better houses. The more efficiently land is used the 

eater the revenue which can be derived from it. Hence 
in many cases owners paying the taxes they now pay 
could obtain more income even should rents be reduced. 
Improvements on land which increase income make the 
position of the mortgage holder more secure. 

The committee also points out that freeing buildings 
from taxation encourages home ownership. While all 
who build would profit, “the greatest benefit accrues to 
owners and builders of modest homes for the reason that 
these generally show the highest ratio of house value to 
land value. A great office building worth $3,000,000 
stands on a lot worth $1,000,000, a ratio of three to one. 
Obviously the owners will benefit by the exemption of 
the greater element even though the rate be doubled on 
the lesser. But it is not unusual to find a house worth 
$3,000 on a lot worth $300, a ratio of ten to one, and such 
an owner benefits far more than will the owner of the 
sky-scraper, although both gain materially. This explains 
why such a change results in lower tax bills on homes and 
encourages home ownership, a thing heartily desired on 
every count.” 

The committee finds that where the change in taxing 
buildings “has been made, in whole or in part, it has 
worked out just as would be expected from theoretical 
reasoning. In Pittsburgh they have gone a small part of 
the way, unfortunately not far enough to prove very much 
conclusively but real estate speculation has been checked, 
building encouraged, home ownership stimulated and 
home owners particularly have benefited in lower tax 
bills. Where the program is in full effect, as it is in a 
number of countries, it is an unqualified success. In one 
small Canadian city, where the plan has been in operation 
for many years, it is interesting to note how unconcerned 
are property owners about taxes when levied only against 
land values. A referendum on tax reduction, when mu- 
nicipal revenues were in excess of needs, resulted in an 
overwhelming vote not to reduce the rate. Taxes were 
not in the least onerous and voters preferred to spend the 
city’s surplus in making their thriving little town a still 
better one. The result? A municipal hospital with free 
hospitalization for the city’s sick.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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